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Shall I the neighbours nightly reft invade. 

At her deaf doors, with fomc vile frenade ? Dryden. 
\\ ill. fancies he never fhould have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, and difturbed honeft people with his 
midnight frenades, when he was a young fellow. Ad- if on. 

ToSerena'de. v.a, [from the noun.] To entertain with 
nofturnal mufick. 

He continued to ferenade her every morning, ’till the queen 


Speflator. like. 


Milton. 

Pope. 


Philips. 


Pope. 


was charmed with his harmony. 

SERE'NE adj. [ fereiii) French ; fet enus , Latin.J 

1. Calm; placid ; quiet. 

Spirits live infpher’d 
In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. 

The moon, frene in glory, mounts the fky. 

2. Unruffled; undiilurbed ; even of temper; peaceful or calm of 
mind ; (hewing a calm mind. 

There wanted yet a creature might ereft: 

His ftature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that is paft, 
unto future circumfpection, and a Jtrer.e expectation of the 
future life. Grew's Cofrnol. 

Gutta Sere'na. n f. An obftruftion in the optick nerve. 

Thefe eyes that roll in vain, 

So thick a drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs. Milton. 
Sere'ne. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] A calm damp evening. 
Where ever death doth pleafe t’ appear. 

Seas, ferenes, fwords, fhot, ficknefs, all are there. Pen. Johnf 
To Sere'ne. v.a. [ ferener, French ; Jereno , Latin.] 

1. To calm; to quiet. 

2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 

Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene , and drive 
Precipitant the bafer ropy lees. • 

Sere'n elv. cdv. [from ferene.] 

1. Calmly ; quietly. 

The fetting fun now {hone ferenely bright. 

2. With unruffled temper; coolly. 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, cannot be fup- 
pofed innate; it being impofflblc that men would, without 
fhame or fear, confidently and Jerenely break a rule, which they 
could not but evidently know that God had fet up. Locke. 

I he nymph did like the feene appear, I 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair: j- 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior. 3 

StR e'neNess. n.J. [from ferene] Serenity. 

Sere'nituoe. n.f. [from ferene.] Calmnefs; coolnefs of 
mind. Not in ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
will flow quietude and jerenitude in the- aft’eftions. IPotton. 
Sere'nmty. n.f. [fereniti, Fr. from ferenus, Latin.] 

1. Calmnefs; temperature. 

In the conftitution of a perpetual equinox, the beft part of 
the globe would be defolate; and as to that little that would 
be inhabited, there is no reafon to expeft: that it would con 
ftantly enjoy that admired calm and frailty. 

Pure ferenity apace 

Induces thought, and contemplation ftill. 

2. Peace ; quietnefs ; not dillurbance. 

A general peace and ferenity newly fucceeded 
trouble and cloud throughout all his kingdoms. 

3. Evcnnefs of temper ; coolnefs of mind. 

I cannot fee how any men (hould ever tranfgrefs thofe mo¬ 
ral rules, with confidence and ferenity , were they innate, and 
fiamped upon their minds. Locke. 

Serge, n.f. [ frge, French ; xerga, Spanifh, which Covairu- 
vias derives from xirica, Arabick; Skinner from frge, Ger¬ 
man. a mat.] A kind of cloath. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloath, another into kerfey or frge , and another into 
arras. Hale. 

Ye weavers, all your ftmttlcs throw. 

And bid broad-cloaths and [ages grow. Gay. 

SE'RGEANT. n.f. [J'ergent, French; Jergente, Italian, from 
frvicu x, Latin ] 

1. An officer whole buftnefs it is to execute the commands of 
magi ft rates. 

Had I but time, as this fell fergeant , death. 

Is ftrift in his arreft, oh, I could tell. Shakef. Hamlet. 
When it was day the magiftrates lent the fergeants, faying, 
let thefe men go. Aflsxvi. 35. 

2. A petty officer in the army. 

This is the fergeant. 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought. Shakef. Mach. 

3. A lawyer of the higheft rank under a judge. 

None fhould be made fergeant >, but fuch as probably might 
be held fit to be judges afterwards. Paeon. 

4. It is a title given to fome of the king’s fervants: as ,Jcrgeai.t 
chirurgtons. 

Se'rgeantry. n.f. [hom fergeant ] 

Grand Jergeantry is that where one holdeth lands of the 
king by fervice, which he ought to do in his own perfon unto 
hinr as to bear the king’s banner or his fpcar, or to lead his 
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hbft, or to be his marfhal, or to blow a horn, when he f cc d/ 
his enemies invade the land ; or to find a man at arms to fight 
within the four feas, or elfe to do it himfelf; or to bear the 
king’s fword before him at his coronation, or on that day to 
be his fewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Petit fergeant^ 
is \yhere a man holdeth land of the king, to yield him yeady 
fome final! thing toward his wars: as a"fword, dagger, bow 
knife, fpcar, pair of gloves of mail, a pair of fpurs°, or fuch 


Bentley. 

Themfcn. 

1 general 
.Temple. 


Se'rgeantship. n. f. [from frjeant.] T he office of a fergeant 
Series, n.f [frie , Fr. J'eries , Latin.] 

1. Sequence; order. 

Draw out that antecedent, by reflefting briefly upon the text 
as it lies in the fries of the epiftle. I Bard of Infidelity 

The chafms of the cor refpondence I cannot fupply, having 
deftroyed too many letters to preferve any /cries. ' JW 

2. Succcffion; courfc. P 

1 his is the feries of perpetual woe, 

W hich thou, alas, and thine arc born to know. Pat/ 
SL'RTOUS. adj. [frieux, Fr. frius , Latin.] 

1. Grave; folemn; not volatile; not light cf bchav’^r. 

2. Important; weighty; not trifling. 

I’ll hence to London on a Jerious matter. Shakef H. VI. 
There’s nothing ferious in mortality ; 

All is but toys. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Sf.'riously. adv. [from ferious.] Gravely; folemnly; iu 
earned; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confideration to 
any one, fober and in his wits, to think ferioufy with himfelf, 
what horror and confufion muft needs fdrprize that man, at 
the laft day of account, who had led his whole life by one 
rule, when God intends to judge him by another. South. 
All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’eifprcad thy mind. 

That thou collid’d ferioufy perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a god. Dryden. 

Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, Laftamius, and Amobius, tell 
us, that this martyrdom firft of all made them ferioufy inqui- 
fitive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 
much ftrength, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raid- an 
earned defire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. AdJif. 
Si-'riousness. n.f. [from ferious.] Gravity; folemnity; ear¬ 
ned attention. 

That’ fpirit of religion and frioufiefs vanidicd all at once, 
and a fpirit of libertinifm and profanenels darted up in the 
room of it. Alttrbury s Sermons. 

The youth was received at the door by a fervant, who then 
conducted him with great filcncc and jnioufiefs to a long gal¬ 
lery, which was darkened at noon-day. Addif iss Spectator. 

Serm ucina'tion. n.f. [Jerrnocinatio, Latin] The aft or 
praftice of making fpccchcs. 

Sermocina'tor. n.f. [ fcrmocinor, Latin.] A preacher; a 
fpcechmakcr. 

Thefe obftreperous frmoclr.ators make eafy impreflion upon 
the minds of the vulgar. kltwd. 

Se’r.mox. n.f. [fermon, Fr. fermo, Lat.] A difeourfe of inllruc- 
tion pronounced by a divine for the edification of the people. 

As for our fermons , be they never fo found and pcrftft, God’s 
word they are not, as the fermons of the piophets were; no, 
they are but ambiguoufly termed his word, becaufe his word is 
commonly the fubjeft whereof they treat, and muft be the 
rule whereby they are framed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Se-mons in ftones, and good in everything. Skakejpcare. 
In his fermons unto the loldiers, and in open talk with the 
nobility, it fhould feem that he himfelf had been enough to 
have overthrown the Turks. Knoles's Hijtery of thc'hi’h- 
Sermons he heard, yet not fo many 
As left no time to praftife any: 

He heard them reverently, and then 
His praftice preach’d them o’er again. _ Crajhatst. 

Many, while they have preached Chrift in their fermons, 
have read a lecture of atheifm in their praftice. South- 

His preaching much, but more his praftice wrought ; 

A \Wic\gj'crmon of the truths he taught.' Dryder.. 

To Se rmon. v.a. [frmoner, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To dilcourfe as in a fermon. , 

Some would rather have good difciplinc delivered plainly by 
way of precept, or f-morrd at large, than thus cloudil) J 1, 
wrapped in allegorical devifes. Spenje ■ 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to leflbn. 

Come, fermon me no farther: _ . 

No villainous bounty yet hath pad my heart. Shak. /* 
Se'rmountain, or Sejeii n.f. [flex, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confiding 01 cv * 
leaves, which are ranged orbicularly, and reft on the ern P a ‘ 
rnent, which becomes a fruit cornpotcd of two large 0 < - = 
furrowed feeds, having foliaccotis ridges cn one nee. 
thefe notes muft be added, that the lobes of the l«v« ^ 
large, long, and intire, excepting their extremity 3 where < . 
are {lightly cut into three parts. Miller. /jlTr . 



Cornel. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La 
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„ r [fm/ul, Kr] Thin or watery part of the crowdinto a little Ipace. Not received into ufe, nor deferving 
,, .1 J reception. 


blood 


TOO. 

In thefe the fide and lixiviated ftrpfty is divided between the 
guts and the bladder ; but it remains undivided in birds. Brown. 

The tumour of the throat, which occafions the difficulty of 
fwaliowing and breathing, proceeds from a frofty obftrufting 
the glands, which may be watery, cedematofe, and fchirrous, 
according to the vifeofity of the humour. Arbuthnot. 

SE'ROUS. adj. [freux, French; ferojus, Latin.] 

1, Thin; watery. Ufed of the part of the blood which fepa- 
rates in congelation from the grumous or red part. 

2. Adapted to the ferum. 

'This difeafe is commonly an extravafation of ferum, re¬ 
ceived in fomc cavity of the body; for there may be alfo- a 
dropfy by a dilatation of the frous velfels, as that in the ova¬ 
rium Arbuthn-t on Diet. 

SE'RPENT. n.f. [ferpens, Latin.] An animal that moves 
by undulation without legs. 'They are often venomous. They 
are divided into two kinds; the viper , which brings young, 
and the fake, that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white. 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 

With wine and water filled up to the height; 

In which a Jerp.nt did himfelf enfold, 

That horror made to all that did behold. Fairy Queen. 

She ftruck me with her tongue, 

Moft frpent like, upon the very heart. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

They, or under ground, or circuit wide. 

With ferpent error wand’ring, found their way. Milton. 

Haplv piercing through the dark difguife. 

The chief I challeng’d : he wliofe praftis’d wit 
Knew all the frpent mazes of deceit, 

Eludes my fearch. Pope's Odyffey. 

SERPENTINE, adj. [frpentinus, Lat. from frpent.] 

1. Refembling a ferpent. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from lb frpentine a companion as I 
am- _ Sidney. 

This of ours is deferibed with legs, wings, a frpentine and 
winding tail, and a creft or tomb fomewhat like a cock. Brown. 
Nothing wants, but that thy fhape 
Like his, and colour frpentine, may (hew 
1 hy inward fraud. Milton's Paradif Pojl. 

The figures and their parts ought to have a frpentine and 
flaming form naturally : thefe forts of outlines have, I know 
not what of life and Teeming motion in them, which very 
much refemhlcs the activity of the flame and ferpent. Dryden. 

2. V\ hiding like a ferpent; anfraftuous. 

Nor can the fun 

Perfeft a circle, or maintain his way 

One inch direct; but where he rofe to-day 

He comes no more, but with a cozening line 

Steals by that point, and fo is jerpentioe° Donne. 

His hand the adorned firmament difplay’d, 

I hafe frpentine, yet conftant motions made. Sandys. 

How many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 

In winding banks, and mazes frpentine , 

1 raverfe, before he fplits in Bclgta’s plain, 

. And, loft in land, creeps to the German main? Blackmore. 

E rpen i ine. n.J. An herb. Ainjworth. 

bE Rpentine Stone, n.f. 

I here were three fpecies of this ftone known among the 
ancients, all refembling one another, and celebrated for the 
lame virtues. They were all of the marble kind: the one 
was green, variegated with fpots of black, thence called the 
waclc ophites; another, called the white ophites, was green 
rj* buC varie Sated with fpots of white: the third was called 
°i a grey colour, variegated with final] black 

limn" 1 u 1 u fir ‘ • fpcC,es was chiefl y u,td in medicine, and 
tound by the ancents only in Egypt; but it is frequent in the 

and Arab ! a ’, 111 the ‘Hands of the Archipelago, in Italy, 
JkUc have whole quarr.es of it in Wales. The ancients tell 

of fem IC . WJ l 3 Cma ‘ n rcmcd y a £ ainft th e poifon of the bite 
lerpcnts ; but it is now juftly rejected. Hill's Mat. Med. 

which h P l m k S ,- Part a bmtlc madc °f a frpentineJlone, 

infufed rher • hC f q “r lty C ° ?"’ e winc or watcr ’ lhat hc 
tion T f ° r f ° Ur and twent y >'°urs, the taftc and o P era- 

of the fni RW ; WatCr ,’ 3nd is Vef y medicinablc for the cure 
or the Ipleen and gravel. ,,, .. 

Serpents Tongue, n.f. An herb. AinhZ't'h 

bERp£ T » / A balket. J f 1 • 

Xr us - **• Difoftd"s t 

SERFl'Gf) ,, r rr .• i * ,. , - tvijcman. 

J. n.J. | Latin.] A kind of tetter. 

n r th y 1ov '’ n bowels, which do call thee fire, 
o curfc the gout, frpigo, and the rheum, 
or ending thee no fooner. r c/v,;. a 

j Hcr ^ '«• 

[/"vvr, French.] To drive hard togcS”™ 


reception. 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
frring of the fpirits, to refill in fome meafure; and alfo this 
knitting will follow upon earpeft ftudying, though it be with¬ 
out difiike. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the fpirit of a body, and 
upon that the more grofs parts contraft and frr themfelves 
together. Bacon. 

Se'rkate. J adj. [frratus, Latin.] Formed with jags or 

Se'rrated. J indentures like the edge of a favv. 

All that have ferrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long neck 
anfwerable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch it, 
and long toes with ftrong hooked talons, one of which is re¬ 
markably ferrate on the edge. Derhanis Phyfco-Tbeology. 

This ftick is usually knotted, and always armed : one of 
them with a curious fhark’s tooth near an inch long, and in¬ 
dented or Jet rated on both edges: a feurvy weapon. Grew. 

Serra'tion. n.f. [from Jerra , Latin.] Formation in the 
Ihape of a faw. 

Se'rrature. n.f [from frra, Latin.] Indenture like teeth 
of faws. 

'Thefe are ferrated on the edges; but the ferratures are 
deeper and grofler than in any of the reft. IVcodward. 

To Se'rry. v.a. [jerrer, French ; frrato, Italian.] To prefs 
clofe; to drive hard together. For jerry Bacon ufes j'err ; but 
neither frr nor ferry arc received. 

With them rofe 

A foreft huge of fpears; and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and ferried fhields in thick array, 

Of death immeafurable. Milton's Paradije Lojl. 

Fouldiffipation follow’d, and forc’d rout; 

Nor ferv’d it to relax their ferried files. Miltons Par. Lojl. 

Se'rvANT. n.f [fervant, French ; frvus, Latin.] 

1. One who attends another, and afts at his command. The 
correlative of maftcr. 

We are one in fortune; both 

Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft. Shakefp. 

I had rather be a country jervant maid, 

Than a great queen with this condition. Shak. R. III. 

He difdain’d not 

Thenceforth the form of fervant to aftirme. Milton. 

For mafter or for fervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden, 

2 . One in a ftate of fubjeftion. Unufual. 

Being unprepar’d, 

Our will became the fervant to defeft. 

Which clfe fhould free have wrong’d. Shak. Macbeth. 

3. A word of civility ufed to fuperiours or equals. 

This fubjeftion ,due from all men to all men, is fomething 
more than the compliment of courfe, when our betters tell us 
they arc our humble fervants, but underftand us to be their 
A aves - Swift. 

To Se'rvant. v. a. [from the noun.] To fubjeft. Not in ufe. 

My affairs 

Are frvanted to others : though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiffion lies 

n- cl n n X°l fcian brC ‘ lfts . ^ Shale IP- Coriolar.us. 

1 o btRY E. v. a. [frvtr, Ftcnch ; fervio , Latin.] 

1. To attend at command. 

Becaufe thou art my brother, fhould’ft thou therefore five 
me for nought? <?«.. xxix. 15. 

A goddefs among gods ador’d, and frv'd 
By angels numberlel’s, thy daily train. Milton 

2. To obey fervilely or meanly. 

„ w “ en wealthy, fhew thy wifdom not to be 
To wealth a fervant, but make wealth frve thee. Denham. 

3. 1 o fupply with food ceremoniouflr. 

Others, pamper’d in their fhamelcfs pride. 

Arc frv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. Dryden. 

4. 1 o bring as a menial attendant. 

Bid them cover the table; ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 

boon after our dinner was ferved in, which was right good 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alfo drink'of three 
forts, all wholfome and good. Bacon 

Befmeared with the horrid juice of fepia, they danced a lit¬ 
tle in phantaftick poftures, retired a while, and then returned 
fervtng up a banquet as at folemn funerals. Tds/or 

Some part he roafts; then fervet it up fo dreft, 

And bids me welcome to this’humble fcaft: 

Mov’d with difdain, 

I with avenging flames the palace burn’d. Dryden. 

be / amC mcfs 01011,11 h *J™ d “P a K ain f or fupper, and 

c Tifv^ 0m, T, ^ but bn. Hijlory of John Bull, 

5. I o be fubfervicnt or fuhordinate to. J 

Bodies bright and greater fhould not ferve 
1 he left not bright. ' 

6. To fupply with any thing. ; ° n ' 

of JfvS lhC a ^’’ fllall /' rw il ou ‘ of tfie tribes 

Erceh. xlviii. iq. 

7. To 
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